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treamlining Wartime Tasks .. . 


MANY LOCAL OFFICES were already retooling their peacetime machinery for war production 
when our Nation declared war; entrance into the War Manpower Commission, bringing with it a realiza- 
tion that local offices are the focal points of all WMC programs and policies, completed the conversion. 
Out the window went the old ‘“‘labor exchange” notion of simple placement and referral as the sole func- 
tions of a public employment office, replaced with the fact that local offices are directly concerned with 
all the problems of a wartime labor market. 

These war time problems are many and complex. They include: 

Priorities and Allocation of Labor.—No longer is it possible to select from a number of highly 
qualified applicants to fill each employer order. ‘Today’s manpower stringencies in the war produc- 
tion centers make it imperative that (1) the ttemendous number of employer orders be assigned priority 
ratings on the basis of their relationship to the war, and (2) the scarce supply of workers be allocated 
according to skill and the requirements of the job. 

Recruitment.—Broadcast sowing must be replaced by intensive cultivation. An old job with new 
ramifications, recruitment for local offices as part of WMC means ringing doorbells, visiting union 
hiring halls, and eliciting the cooperation of management and local civic groups. 

Manning Tables.—Until now, Manning Tables have been used mainly by Selective Service. To- 
day the local offices must gear their operations into Manning Tables and Replacement Schedules, for 
it is up to them to supply the replacements indicated on these forms. 

48-Hour Week.—Local offices in areas where the 48-hour week has been adopted have the re- 
sponsibility not only of helping management comply with the regulations, but also of making arrangements 
to transfer the surplus workers resulting from the longer workweek. As the 48-hour week is extended 
to more areas and industries, local office responsibilities will increase in proportion. 

Placement of Veterans.—As the number of men discharged from the armed forces grows, efforts 
must be made to place them in necessary, suitable jobs. This is a specialized placement job which is 
bound to grow in importance as we enter our third year of war. 

Stabilization Programs.—Here the local offices will continue to play the outstanding role. Issuing 


Statements of Availability, handling in-migrants, and resolving questions of maximum utilization of skill 
are but a few of the knotty problems which arise under these programs. 


Labor Market Reporting.—Since most of the planning at local, area, regional, and national levels 
is based on labor market reports, labor market reporting is an integral part of local office operations. Here, 
too, refinements must be introduced, so that the job will be done more speedily and at the same time be 
more accurate and comprehensive. 

These are but a few of the wartime tasks of the local offices as units of WMC. As many local office 
staffs have discovered, the job demands a realistic attitude and a replacement of labor-exchange thinking 
with labor market planning; the local office can no longer solve all of its problems within its own organi- 
zation. What once appeared to be watertight compartments of activity have now been broken down by 
the need for cooperation with other Government agencies. 


Some fear that curtailed local office staffs will be unable to withstand this wave of wartime jobs, 
that the manpower shortage in the local office itself makes the solution of many of the new problems an 
insurmountable task, and that assumption of some of these jobs means the loss of employer good will 
and a loss of status in the post-war period. 


It’s not an insurmountable task, for there is a key to the solution of these problems—the streamlin- 
ing of methods and procedures. Streamlining does not mean the wholesale discarding of good practices. 
It means the discarding only of time-wasting, unproductive procedures, the refinement and re-evaluation 
of worthwhile old ones, and the introduction and fair trial of new methods of operation, some of which 
will be suggested by national headquarters, others of which must be developed in the field. 

The obligation of the local offices to the war production front is a heavy one. It can be discharged 
only by thinking in terms of labor markets; by realizing that winning the war means cooperation with 
and by all agencies combined; and through courage, resourcefulness, and the willingness of local offices 
to accept their full responsibility as the focal points of the entire manpower program. 


ALBERT L. Nickerson, Director, Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Commission. 
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Forecasts of manpower—War plants utilize 
more Negroes—Training needs esti- 
mated—Older workers gain ground—Rural 
teachers sought—In-plant laundry stand- 
ards—May production figures. | 


THE ADVENT of the new fiscal year on July 1 
brought the usual barrage of figures on past per- 
formance and prognostications on future trends. 


{| Latest forecasts set estimates for the combined man- 
power requirements of the armed forces and the civil- 
ian labor force at 62.3 million for January 1944 and 
at 65.9 million by July 1944. 


The fiscal period July 1943 to July 1944 will 
witness an expansion of 1.6 million workers in muni- 
tions industries and 2 million in the armed forces. 
These figures, however, must be viewed as minimum 
estimates, since they do not take into account the num- 
ber of people who will be needed for replacements. 

As to industries predominantly serving our civilian 
economy, increased needs for workers in some of 
them will be more,than offset by declines in others 
during the coming fiscal year. As a result of existing 
restrictions upon civilian production arising from 
limitation of facilities and raw materials, employment 
in these industries is expected to decline by about 
2% million from July 1943 to July 1944. The net 
effect of such change in civilian employment in con- 
junction with the changes in munitions employment 
and the increased net strength of the armed forces is 
shown in the following table: 


July: 1943 1944 
(in millions) 

Rar CN ic 5 5 556 RNa eR 4 8 6 et 9.3 11.3 
Munitions industries. ...........2..00000: 10.0 11.6 
Other nonagricultural industries............ 32.3 30.0 
Re iad 6587s oath a dso ti Hees 12.0 12.0 
63.6 64.9 

Wem a ais usd cea den neh ok ee 1.0 1.0 
64.6. 65.9 
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{Figures released by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion show a slow but steady increase in the use of 
Negro workers in war plants throughout the country. 
In July 1942, they comprised 5.8 percent of the 12 
million workers employed in establishments reporting 
to the USES. By March 1943 nonwhites comprised 
6.7 percent of the 14.6 million workers in these 
establishments. 


While more Negroes have been employed in nearly 
all war industries, the increase has been uneven— 
slight in some instances and marked in others. The 
number of Negroes at work in tank factories more 
than doubled during the period reported, while total 
employment in that industry increased only 31.3 per- 
cent. In the aircraft industry, Negro employment 
increased 96.1 percent in comparison to a total em- 
ployment increase of 36.4 percent. Two and one- 
third percent more Negroes were making motor vehi- 
cles in November 1942 than in May of that year, 
although total employment in the industry incerased 
only 8.6 percent. In shipbuilding, Negro employ- 
ment increased 62.8 percent between May and Novem- 
ber 1942. 


Fuller utilization of Negroes as one of our most 
important manpower sources is a major concern of 
WMC officials throughout the country, and the 
efforts of the local USES offices have materially aided 
the program. It is pointed out, however, that the 


increased employment of Negroes in war industry, 


gratifying as it is, does not represent an adequate 
utilization of Negroes in some areas and some plants. 
The proportion of Negroes in war industries is not yet 
commensurate with their proportion of the labor 
force and is only 7 percent of the employment in war 
industries. Several factors account for this: geo- 
graphic distribution of the Negro labor force in rela- 
tion to geographical distribution of war contracts, 
limited occupational and training opportunities here- 
tofore afforded Negro workers, and race prejudice. 


§ WMC’s Bureau of Training has made a forecast of 
the training needs for the fiscal year 1943-44 to keep 


- war industry and agriculture going. A total of 10 


million needed courses is divided as follows: 








































Inexperienced workers (preemployment training). . 1, 300, 000 
Employed workers: 
Supplementary training. ..............2...- 2, 000, 000 
Training of supervisors and foremen— 
nn ee RA ee eee 1, 300, 000 
EE ais ati ais oe winin sie wid eres 1, 800, 000 
ERG OTC CUT CTOTET ET Ee 1, 800, 000 
Professional and technical workers. .......... 800, 000 
PaplouBomrnl wareens. ... wo. in sce cece esc ceses 1, 000, 000 


The army of inexperienced workers entering essen- 
tial industry who will need training if our production 
requirements are to be met will include both new 
workers and transfers from other industries. Among 
them will be many women of various ages, physically 
handicapped persons, and older men. These persons 
must have either preemployment training—training 
before they are placed in jobs—or they must have 
preproduction training—training in a_ vocational 
school or in the plant itself after they have been put 
on the pay roll but before they go on the production 
line. The number of inexperienced persons to be 
trained in these two ways may far exceed the 1.3- 
million estimate for preemployment training. 

The training figures listing a total of 10 million 
needed courses do not necessarily represent that many 
separate individuals. A new worker may take preem- 
ployment training for a basic skill; he may then take 
brief supplementary training for a specific factory 
operation; he may then, if he is good enough, pass 
through the various types of supervisory training. 


§ Older workers in industry in May 1942 totaled 18.8 
million, or one-third of the entire working force of 
51.2 million persons. ‘The steady rise in employment 
of older workers (those 45 and over) is a wholesome 
sign; employers are losing their prejudices against 
this group and are learning to value their experience 
and dependability. The increased use of older 
workers was not restricted to industries and occupa- 
tions which ordinarily employ older people, but 
included all vital war industries and essential civilian 
services. The skill and judgment of these older men 
and women have proved invaluable in plants flooded 
by green workers. 

The past record of this group of workers was pub- 
licized by WMC in order to lay the way for their 
more widespread future use. Thus far, only one-fifth 
of the older women in the country have been brought 
into the labor force, an indication of poor utilization 
of a vary valuable source of labor supply. 


q A growing shortage of teachers in rural schools 
has caused the Women’s Advisory Committee of 
WMC to advance a 6-point program for women’s 
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groups seeking to avert a critical situation in school 
systems and lowering of educational standards. 
These points are: (1) a campaign against restrictive 
hiring rules; (2) influencing school boards to raise 
teachers’ salaries; (3) emphasizing education as an 
essential activity; (4) urging women who have left 
the teaching field to return for the emergency; (5) 
urging high school graduates to enroll in teacher 
training courses; and (6) persuading inexperienced 
teachers and those returning to the field to enroll in 
refresher courses. 


{ Alleviation of labor shortages in the Nation’s laun- 
dry industry—the hardest-hit of the trade and service 
group—became one of the urgent tasks of man- 
power strategists during late June and July. On 
the theory that WMC can best help the employers 
who help themselves, the laundries are asked as a first 
step to survey and streamline their own operations, 
using as a guide a set of standards for economy of oper- 
ation drafted by WMC and the Office of Civilian 
Requirements of WPB after study and consultation 
with all branches of the textile maintenance industry. 
With little likelihood of increased staffs, laundries are, 
in effect, asked to “‘spread the butter thin to make it 
go further.”’ Simultaneously, the public is asked to 
cooperate by diminishing its wants and by complying 
with certain instructions that will conserve our laundry 
services for the advantage of all. 

Streamlining by the new standards must be accom- 
plished if a laundry is to enjoy the designation “‘locally 
needed” and as such be entitled to preferential treat- 
ment by recruiting staffs of the USES on a par with 
essential industries. 


{The eleventh of a series of monthly reports on 
munitions production issued by Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, stated that 
production of munitions in the United States during 
May was virtually unchanged in total volume from 
April production. 

Summed up, the May production score, compared 
with April’s was: 


io eric ion cake peels ranee teenies no change 
RCN eR pen Seas Hid cesKweseneawe en wenes up 5 percent 
INS yee Kh bevens deacons down 3 percent 
Navy and army vessels (value put in place) .... up 2 percent 
Merchant vessels (value put in place)....... down 4 percent 
Miscellaneous munitions .................. down 7 percent 


{ Vocational training enrollment in federally aided 
classes reached 2,629,733—an increase of 200,680 over 
enrollments in 1940-41. 
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United States Employment Service 
Meets zts Warteme Tasks 








IT WOULD BE PLEASANT, indeed, if the job of girding a nation or an organization for war could be a 
measured, step-by-step process; if first there could be a planning, then organization, and then action. War, 
however, is no respecter of plans or procedures. Its urgent, immediate, and seemingly unreasonable demands 
force the telescoping of planning, organization, and action into one simultaneous job. 

Local offices, especially, have learned this inescapable truth through hard, first-hand experience. While 
carrying on day-by-day operations, they have had to organize and re-organize to adjust themselves to such new 
developments as employment stabilization plans, priority placements, and the 48-hour week, and to plan to 
meet the continuing changes in their labor market areas. 

So fast has been the pace set by war’s demands that the local offices have scarcely had time to catch their 
breath. In this issue the Manpower Review has attempted to draw that breath for them, by pausing a moment 
to review and outline the new problems and to suggest some methods for solving them. Practically all of the 
articles presented here have been prepared by persons who have a wide knowledge of operating problems which 
have confronted the War Manpower Commission both in Washington and in the field. Since understanding 
of a problem is the first step toward its solution, it is hoped that these articles will throw some light on problems 
which may at first glance seem confused and unsolvable. 


xk *& 
force. Community conditions always had a marked 
O e effect on the placement process. 
The urgency of wartime demands for manpower 
have, of course, made it important that the factor 
Oca Ce of speed in referral and placement be stressed. 
Nevertheless, full utilization of manpower and the 
o « e By reduction of turn-over have made it equally imperative 
ROBERT L. CLARK that the primary selection of the worker be of high 
quality, that the job to which the worker is sent 
Assistant Chief, Employment Office demands the full performance of his ability, and that 
Service Division, Bureau of Place- hs ‘ ; 
aii e employer’s order reflect his real need. 
ment, War Manpower Commission ; gel : 
It has been said that a sort of a mystic inner circle 


has developed among certain USES personnel—a new 


TO A CASUAL OBSERVER the job of the local 
generation of men who have taken unto themselves 


office of the United States Employment Service would 





appear to have been radically changed by the war. 
USES personnel know, however, that this is not 
strictly true. The fundamental objective ofthe USES, 
which has run throughout the many diversified pro- 
grams in which it has participated, remains much the 
same today as it has always been. What has changed 
are the methods by which this objective can be 
reached. The placement of the right man in the right 
job at the right time is the essence of the whole man- 
power program. It implies recruitment, allocation, 
and placement. The right man was always the man 
working at his highest skill. The right job always had 
a relationship to proper utilization of the working 
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all knowledge of the mysteries of placing men and 
women and understanding the labor market. This 
can never be so, for the “know how” of USES opera- 
tion is compounded of such a large proportion of 
down-to-earth horse sense that there can never be a 
monopoly on its acquisition. Local offices have a 
practical, hard-hitting job to do, and every man and 
woman in the USES has a part in it. 


USES Works for Better Utilization 


Full labor utilization has always made sense. 
Industry for the past 20 years has talked about it, 
and the more intelligent employers have done some- 
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thing about it. The USES has always urged utiliza- 
tion in the full sense of the term. Part of its selling 
argument to employers was the suggestion that per- 
sonnel managers and industrial relations men free 
themselves from the time-consuming process of inter- 
viewing and selecting new workers and devote the 
hours saved to the job of analyzing the plant’s use of 
its existing force, planning the full use of the workers, 
time, providing training to supervisors and workers, 
upgrading, exit interviewing, etc. 

Long before the war, the USES, through its occu- 
pational analysts, offered assistance to the employer 
in such a program. It trained its interviewers in 
the occupational analysis approach for the dual pur- 
pose of providing intelligent assistance to employers 
and improving its own selection techniques. 

When the major colleges in the United States first 
required that all undergraduates learn to swim before 
they received their diplomas, it was facetiously said 
that the decision was reached on the ground that it 
was useless to educate a man if he was going to drown 
the year he graduated. So the USES held that it was 
useless to go through a painstaking job of applicant 
selection if the worker’s services were going to be 
misused within the plant. Obviously, then, it is 
incumbent upon every local office, whether in a 
plentiful or shortage area, to approach its whole 
employer relations program first from the point of 
view of utilization. In an ideal situation there 
would be no placement activity until the industrial 
plant had first attempted to meet its manpower needs 
within its own organization. No clearance should 
ever be instituted prior to such utilization, and 
all other forms of recruitment will be hopelessly 
disruptive if worker utilization in the plant has 
not been effected. 


This is nowhere so obvious as in those communities 
where general recruitment campaigns have been pre- 
maturely conducted. New entrants into the labor 
market whipped up by patriotic appeals have accepted 
jobs which were described to them as vital to the war 
effort only to find when they entered the plant that 
they stood around for hours with nothing to do or 
that they were used far below their maximum capacity 
or skill. In other instances, the plant had made no 
adequate preparation for the obvious needs of work- 
ers. One company, recruiting an enormous number 
of new employees, built lockers for each worker but 
failed to equip them with locks; clothes left in the 
compartments were stolen or the pockets rifled. 
Workers left in droves, and the most intensive recruit- 
ment could not keep accessions equal with losses. 
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Joint attack on this problem with the War Production 
Board solved it. In another instance an attempt was 
made to use women on the ways in a shipyard, but it 
was soon discovered that the turn-over was seriously 
limiting production—the women could not stand the 
direct rays of the hot summer sun. A circus tent 
canopy over the ways provided the simple solution. 


These instances only serve to illustrate the tre- 
mendous job of preparation and constant vigilance 
which must be exercised by the employer before the 
USES can do an effective job of keeping his plant at 
full complement. The USES was limited before the 
war in the number of employers it could influence in 
its attempt to get better utilization of manpower. 
Today it has access to information which to any care- 
ful analyst will reveal mal-utilization almost the 
moment it raises its ugly head. Manning tables 
and ES-270 reports are obvious sources of information. 
Better still, however, is the information that pours 
into the local offices every day when workers come 
to discuss the reasons for their desire for transfer. 
No office which is really doing its job will fail to 
analyze the information so obtained and bring into 
play all its forces to correct situations which it finds 
on adequate investigation are leading to serious waste 
of manpower. 

The local USES office and the WMC area office 
must work closely together to assure that all labor 
within an area is used most directly for the winning of 
the war. An interviewer recently asked what the 
people in the area office did and why it was necessary 
to set up such an office in a city where the USES had 
been long established and generally recognized. The 
writer explained the need for an organization which 
would bring to bear upon the manpower program in 
that area the force of all the agencies which could 
contribute to its solution; the advantages of central- 
izing all the authority which grew out of local agree- 
ments and national directives in a single person who 
would have the advice and support of a representative 
local committee; and that for the first time the local 
office could get powerful local pressure brought for 
its recommendations without jeopardizing its own 
basic relations with the employers and workers it 
serves. On the one hand it is freed to do the job of 
recruitment and utilization for which it was organized, 
and on the other hand it has immediate access to an 
integral part of its own organization which can con- 
centrate on the community problems which must be 
dealt with simultaneously if the USES is to do its job. 

Utilization of labor within the plant is only half 
the job. The community itself has often by tradition 
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kept out of industry labor which is now vitally es- 
sential. Often the community pattern is capricious. 
People in the same city will ride behind a woman 
taxi driver but not behind a woman bus driver. They 
will accept Negro waitresses behind a food counter but 
not behind a dime-store hardware counter. The 
handicapped have been excluded from industrial pro- 
duction involving fast-moving machinery in spite of 
the fact that the record of accidents among handi- 
capped workers stacks up very favorably in the record 
of all industrial accidents. It is true that the neces- 
sities of the war program are slowly changing all 
this, but there is still a serious lag between demand 
and the utilization of this extra supply of labor which 
is still available. It is the responsibility of the local 
office to shorten or eliminate this lag period. 

When the local office has done all that is possible 
to place these workers, its responsibility is not finished. 
It must analyze the residue of workers—know 
thoroughly their occupational skills and potentialities. 
This information, fully documented, and related to 
the demand, must then be placed in the hands of the 
Area or State Manpower Director in order that he 
may direct the full force of his authority and the 
influence of his committee. 


We Must Dig a Little Deeper 


Although the training of workers within the plant 
is receiving increasing impetus and in many areas has 
assumed major importance in the training field, never- 
theless even in tight labor market areas unpaid pre- 
employment training is serving a useful purpose. 
In certain areas specifically, there has been a recogniz- 
able tendency among people who still have an income 
to take training as-insurance against the time when 
their regular income will disappear. Women whose 
husbands will be going into the armed forces and 
workers and employers in less-essential industries have 
recognized that they have an opportunity to fit them- 
selves for positions paying higher wages when they 
make the transfer into war industries. It is to the 
advantage of the local office to foster this understand- 
ing, for it eliminates an expensive training period 
after the worker becomes available. Furthermore, 
workers in less-essential industries will transfer more 
readily if in doing so there is no curtailment of the 
wages they have normally earned. Training pro- 
grams conducted for new entrants into the labor mar- 
ket and transferees from less-essential industries thus 
become an integral part of the recruitment program. 

Some people approach the problem of recruitment 
in these days with a sense of discouragement, saying, 
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**The well has dried up.” The well may have dried 
up in some parts of the country—the well in which 
you let the bucket down and get full and easy return 
for your efforts—but the sources that feed the well 
have not dried; we must but dig a little deeper to 
reach them. 

First we must make certain that we are making full 
use of every single person that comes to the local office. 
More people, other than claimants, are going through 
our offices than ever before. They are not all seeking 
our service in finding a job—but they are there where 
we can talk to them, where we can find out who is 
available and who is not. Thousands can be directed 
to jobs where they are most needed, regardless of their 
original intention when they first came to the office. 

Next, the many external recruitment methods come 
into play. All these other methods are built around 
one fundamental principle—recruit against an actual 
order and time your recruitment to the actual need. 
All calls for workers by any media must be pitched 
to the tune “Bring your dinner bucket with you— 
you’re on your way to a job.” Don’t deal with in- 
tangibles; offer a job and, wherever possible, a job 
now. In many cases it will be desirable to have an 
employer at the office not only to interview but to hire. 

With clearance orders, Civil Service orders, and 
local orders, every recruitment effort today can be 
positive and clear-cut—and most important of all, 
continuous. In fact, some local offices have found 
it necessary to set aside a person or persons to do 
nothing but recruiting and directing the recruiting 
efforts of the office. The unit which does such re- 
cruiting must be closely coordinated with the employer- 
relations unit and with the labor market analyst. 

Much recruiting must of necessity be from among 
the already employed labor force with all that implies 
in negotiated transfer with the consent of the present 


-employer. The employer-relations staff must have 


full knowledge of this activity and, in fact, must 
participate in the negotiations. The labor market 
analyst must provide the basic information on labor 
sources within the community so that the recruitment 
activities can be directed into the most productive 
channels. The recruitment staff must be imaginative 
and aggressive, operating under a planned program. 


Is the Placement Job Tapering Off? 


The placement job of the USES is not a decreasing 
function. Many war industries are still far from 
peak employment, and those which have approached 
their peak will require a continuous flow of labor for 
replacement purposes. The major war industries 
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alone (aircraft, shipbuilding, and ordnance) will re- 
quire 800,000 workers beyond their present staff and 
an estimated 5.3 million for replacement during the 
year July 1, 1943, through June 30, 1944. 

Loss of manpower to the armed forces, the normal 
shifting of workers, and turn-over for other reasons 
will require the recruitment and channeling of addi- 
tional workers. As the conditions in our civilian 
economy become more strained, the USES will have 
to participate more and more in the manning of 
locally needed civilian activities. Already war indus- 
try break-down has been threatened by failure of such 
essential community services as laundries, restaurants, 
and transportation. 

It is equally true that the labor force still has un- 
tapped resources. For example, there are probably 
available for work an estimated 3.5 to 4 million 
women; 1 million school graduates—new entrants to 
the labor market other than the armed forces; 200,000 
older workers; and up to 1 million handicapped per- 
sons. These totals will be swelled by some measure 
of return from the armed forces. 


Streamlining Must Not Destroy Standards 


Because the placement job is still so great and 
because other parts of the program are demanding 
so much of the staff time of the local office, the field 
organization and the headquarters staff of WMC came 
to a joint and almost simultaneous conclusion some 
time ago that some of the traditional methods of 
performing the placement function would have to be 
radically changed. It was recognized first that many 
of the detailed processes of registration and file- 
keeping could be dispensed with. By removing the 
necessity for extensive records, it was possible to 
handle a major part of local office traffic at counters 
rather than interviewing desks, thus providing more 
expeditious service to workers and employers. 

These simplified procedures were never considered 
an end in themselves, but in relation to the staff 
which might be made available for the special service 
which should be rendered in highly technical or other 
specialized referrals; for a more selective job with 
respect to the stabilization program; more attention 
to the employers’ problems of utilization; and, perhaps 
most important of all, for the job of labor recruitment. 

However, because the technique of referral and the 
record-keeping connected with it has been simplified, 
it does not follow that the referral interview at a 
counter should not be fully adequate to provide a 
basis for the kind of placement that will satisfy the re- 
quirements of a legitimate order, and a placement 
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that will stick. Constant auditory supervision of the 
counter referral operation will assure this. In addi- 
tion, where refined selection must be made, or where 
there must be considerable negotiation with the em- 
ployer or the local office representative who handles 
the employer’s account, desk interviewing will in the 
end save the most time and effect the best placement. 

When the great majority of placements can be made 
at the counter, there remains still another and very 
important function which can be performed by the 
desk interviewer: the specialized placement effort for 
those persons for whom there is no immediate opening 
which meets the qualifications of the applicant. In 
the absence of such an opening, all applicants should 
be sent from the counter to the desk interviewer, where 
a careful analysis of the worker’s qualifications is 
made. The interviewer, calling in the assistance of the 
employer-relations representatives, then works on 
the development of a suitable order. This is done 
whenever possible while the applicant is still in the 
office on the theory that workers do not stay available 
more than a few days at the most, and that every hour 
the worker is on the job, whether it be in war industry 
or essential civilian service, is so much gain to the total 
war effort. Furthermore, a little more time spent on 
the first visit of the applicant to the office may save 
hours in subsequent contacts. 

A local office which utilizes this method is, in effect, 
instituting an exit-interview technique which industry 
has found so effective. This method automatically 
prevides for specialized placement efforts for those 
groups in the labor market, such as the handicapped 
and inexperienced, which are the most difficult to 
place. 


Clearance—A Powerful Tool for Recruitment 


The job of the local office situated in an area of 
labor supply has sometimes been narrowly defined as 
that of a facilitating agency for the transfer of workers 
from the supply pool to critical shortage areas. Any- 
one who lives in such an area knows how limited such 
a concept is. He knows what ties keep the resident of 
such an area at home—family, friends, possessions, 
and the sense of security which comes from familiarity 
with environment. 

A local office so situated can, and is under obliga- 
tion to, draw out those workers who are willing and 
able to pull up roots and move on to places where 
they are so badly needed. To do this it must arrange 
for replacement in local industry in order to maintain 
production or services. The labor available in a 
supply area is not unemployed, and in terms of the 
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local community a transfer of a worker requires the 
same techniques of negotiation and replacement used 
by offices in shortage areas when they make transfers 
from less-essential to more-essential industries. 

The fact that such negotiations and replacements 
were necessary in supply areas contributed to the 
decision not only to limit drastically the orders 
placed in clearance but to establish rigid require- 
ments precedent to such action. Clearance has 
seemed negligible in terms of numbers, but actually 
is has been far from negligible in terms of its contri- 
bution to the total war program. It has become so 
selective that local offices now have an opportunity 
to fit it logically into a carefully planned recruitment 
and placement effort. Any office in a supply area 
which gives only lip service to the clearance system 
is ignoring one of the most powerful tools for general 
recruitment—for properly publicized clearance or- 
ders can draw to the office available workers who 
would not normally appear. Very often aggressive 
work on a clearance order will not only provide 
workers for the out-of-town employer, but uncover 
an unsuspected pool of workers for local placement. 


Labor Market Data a Two-edged Sword 


Local office personnel have always known that there 
is no measure of the availability of labor equal to 
the test of aggressive and intelligent recruitment 
against a specific order. One State has capitalized 
on this fact by requesting of each local office a 
bimonthly report of labor supply in specific demand 
occupations. In compiling this report, the local 
office uses all data normally available in measuring 
supply and then against that data sets its own ex- 
perience within the 2-week period in recruiting from 
that supply. Such a test has sharply increased validity 
when the local office carries on continuous recruitment 
in all demand occupations, a process which is always 
possible when the national demand as well as the 
local demand is put to use. 

Bringing this whole demand to play on the local 
labor market provides the USES with an effective 
two-edged sword, for a local office can now validate 
its own labor market data and by the very process 
of validation do the fundamental placement job for 
which it was organized. Labor market reporting 
comes alive when it grows out of working experience; 
it is no longer a mechanical and unproductive process. 
The confidence that arises from gathering data proved 
by experience results in the sure-footed action which 
is so essential in the present emergency. 

The national importance of such realistic data does 
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not need to be stressed here. It is so obvious that 
manpower planning, allocation of contracts, con- 
trolled movements of workers, and training of workers 
must be predicated upon such information that no one 
has even questioned it. It is only surprising that 
there has been so little general acceptance of the fact 
that a test by actual aggressive recruitment is the most 
positive way of assuring the accuracy and value of 
labor market estimates. 

The test of actual recruitment against orders has its 
place as a tool for labor utilization as well, especially 
community utilization of available labor outside of 
war industries. When a representative of a very large 
employer recently requested permission to recruit in 
an area which had extensive war contracts, he was told 
that local employers were in great need of workers in 
the same skills for which he was recruiting. He then 
made only one request, ““Let me come into the area 
and take only the rejects which the local war employ- 
ers are unwilling to accept. I will operate under your 
close supervision and control. Let me set up an office 
near the largest employer’s gate.” The recruiter 
knew what he was talking about, for he had been an 
industrial-relations man in that community. He knew 
the unrealistic hiring specifications, the age require- 
ments, the old hiring practices with respect to racial 
and national groups to which local employers adhered. 

It would have been possible, of course, to demon- 
strate dramatically to those local employers how 
surely they were defeating their own ends, how far 
they had lagged behind-in conversion to a wartime 
economy. In a less dramatic and disruptive manner, 
however, the local office can whittle down restrictive 
hiring requirements. By continuous exposure of all 
applicants to actual orders and the draining off of 
available workers with secondary as well as primary 
qualifications, it can be made apparent to almost any 


_ employer that he must meet the competitive market. 


Need for Integrating Stabilization and 
Placement Work 
Just as the unemployment compensation program 
brought to the local office an additional source of labor 
and simultaneously a new awareness of its usefulness 
as a placement agency, so the stabilization programs 
have tended to channel through local offices the very 
labor supply which is so badly needed and at the same 
time have created a willingness on the part of em- 
ployers to collaborate with the USES in an orderly 
management of the labor market. 
The result has been that local office traffic has been 
maintained at a higher point than would have been 
(Continued on p. 12) 











EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION PROGRAMS PLACE— 


Local Office 
In New Role 


eee By 
HAZEL GUFFEY 


Employment Service Analyst, Bureau of 
Placement, War Manpower Commission 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION of employment 
stabilization programs, local offices have a new type 
of responsibility. For the first time in the history of 
the United States Employment Service, local offices 
assist in administering a program which places far- 
reaching controls upon employers and workers and 
vitally affects many of their traditional rights and 
privileges. In most instances, the need for such 
controls is recognized by the community, and com- 
pliance is proportionate to the degree of community 
understanding of the details of the program and its 
objective. The job of the local office is made infi- 
nitely easier when the program is developed with 
community cooperation and installed with adequate 
publicity to assure community understanding. 


Continued voluntary cooperation in the program 
may depend to a large extent on how well the local 
office carries out the responsibilities assigned to it 
under the program. When all actions and decisions 
are based on careful and impartial exploration of 
pertinent facts, and when the basis for decisions is 
adequately explained to employers and workers, 
community support of the program is maintained and 
improved. Necessary action to insure judicious de- 
cisions must be taken quickly because the local 
office is dealing with one of the most vital things in the 
worker’s life—his means of earning a living. 


But, if employment stabilization programs bring new 
responsibilities, they also bring new opportunities. 
Among employers and workers there is an increasing 
awareness of the local office and the value of its func- 
tions. A program well carried out increases the pres- 
tige not only of the USES but of the whole War Man- 
power Commission. The wider community accept- 
ance of the USES fostered by the conditions of war is 
paving the way for its broader acceptance and recog- 
nized usefulness not only during the war but also in 
the post-war period. 


Many workers who have been strangers to the USES 
are learning about it for the first time through the 
necessity for obtaining Statements of Availability. 
Because many employers require statements from all 
workers regardless of their past employment status, 
applicants for statements are an excellent source of 
labor supply for filling employer orders. The local 
office organized to utilize this labor supply solves 
many of its recruitment problems and is in a better 
position than ever before to direct workers in the 
community in accordance with the best interests of 
the war program. 

When the first employment stabilization programs 
were established, it was assumed that the local office 
would receive requests for Statements of Availability 


‘only from workers wishing to leave essential employ- 


ment whose employers had refused or failed to issue 
such statements. Therefore, Review Units were set 
up and given responsibility for issuing all Statements 
of Availability. 

With the rapid extension of stabilization programs, 
and particularly with the restriction on hiring work- 
ers at increased rates of pay, employers in many 
areas are requiring all applicants for work to present 
Statements of Availability as evidence that they may 
be hired without violating any WMC policy or pro- 
gram. This has greatly increased the local office 
workload. Review Units became overburdened with 
applicant traffic when all persons requesting State- 
ments of Availability were routed. In addition, it 
was difficult to make sure that these applicants were 
exposed to available job opportunities. Organiza- 
tion and procedure for issuing Statements of Avail- 
ability had to be reconsidered. 


After much experimentation, it now appears that 
applicants for Statements of Availability should be 
divided’ into two categories: (1) Those applicants who 
are obviously entitled to statements, such as new 
entrants into the labor market, persons formerly 
self-employed, workers transferring from less-essential 
activities, etc., and (2) workers whose eligibility for 
statements must be explored, such as workers currently 
employed in essential activities who wish to transfer 
to other employment. 


Service for workers obviously entitled to statements 
is integrated, insofar as possible, with the placement 
activity of the office so that workers may be exposed 
simultaneously to available job openings. The Re- 
view Unit continues to handle those cases in which 
careful consideration is necessary to determine 
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whether or not the workers are entitled to statements 
under the conditions of the stabilization program for 
the area. 

The methods of integrating with placement activi- 
ties the responsibility for issuing Statements of Avail- 
ability to workers obviously eligible vary widely, 
depending on the size and organization of a local 
office. Some offices have established counter service 
for the referral function. Applicants are directed to 
the appropriate counter station on the basis of their 
occupational skills. Interviewers at the counter can 
quickly determine whether or not an applicant is 
obviously eligible for a Statement of Availability and 
at the same point, consider the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions in relation to available job openings. If the 
applicant accepts referral, the referral card and the 
Statement of Availability are issued simultaneously. 
Some offices have designed a combination card, which 
includes a referral card to be returned to the local 
office indicating the results of the referral and a State- 
ment of Availability which is retained by the employer. 
If the local office has no referral opportunity, or if the 
applicant does not accept referral, a Statement of 
Availability is issued. 

In many other offices which have not established 
counter referral, placement interviewers, in the nor- 
mal course of operations, issue Statements of Avail- 
ability in obvious cases. 


This requires that all interviewers in the office be 
carefully trained in the provisions of the employment 
stabilization program so that they will separate accu- 
rately those persons who are obviously entitled to state- 
ments from those who should be referred to the Re- 
view Unit for further consideration. 


In many offices, personnel of the Review Unit are 
responsible for handling all specialized activities re- 
lated to the employment stabilization program with 
the exception indicated above. These responsibilities 
include: 

1. Reviewing requests for Statements of Availability and 
informing workers and employers of the decisions. 

2. Supplying the Area Manpower Director with informa- 
tion in cases which are appealed. 

3. Furnishing general information to employers and work- 
ers concerning the provisions of the employment stabilization 
program and its application in specific cases. 

4. Following up reported violations to secure corrective 
action. 

5. Reporting to the Area Manpower Director cases in 
which voluntary compliance is not obtained. 

6. Reporting to other divisions of the office pertinent 
information obtained through the review process. 


Review of requests for Statements of Availability 
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constitutes the major work of the Review Unit. In: 
general this activity is handled on a common pattern 
First, the worker is interviewed to determine why he 
is requesting a statement. Some offices require the 
worker to fill out a written application, including 
the reasons for this request. If it is immediately 
apparent that the worker’s claim is not valid, the 
interviewer attempts to persuade the worker to re- 


‘main on his job. In many instances the worker’s 


statements must be checked with the employer. In 
addition, if the worker’s claim appears to be valid, 
it is important that the employer be given an oppor- 
tunity to state his side of the case. Many times 
this conversation with the employer can take place 
by telephone while the worker is in the office. In 
other instances a telephone call will not suffice. 
Some offices have used a questionnaire to obtain in- 
formation from the employer. Occasionally a plant 
visit is necessary. Field investigations may also 
be necessary when the worker claims that his skill 
is not being properly utilized or for other reasons. 
Frequently personnel of the Review Unit can obtain 
the needed information by consulting with the field 
visitor who deals with the employer concerned and 
who is usually familiar with working conditions in 
the plant. Careful records are maintained in the 
event of appeal from local office action. 


When all the necessary facts are available, the 
Review Unit usually makes the decision to grant or 
deny the Statement of Availability. Cases which in- 
volve unusual or complex problems may be considered 
by a review committee of senior staff, or the decision 
may be made in consultation with the supervisor of 
the Review Unit of the local office manager. Once 
the decision is made and announced to the employer 
and the worker, there is no further recourse within 
the local office, but the employer or the worker may 


‘ appeal to the Area Manpower Director. 


The Review Unit is responsible for informing the 
employer, as well as the worker, of the decision in 
the case. This information is usually transmitted on 
a form which informs either of his right to appeal 
and on which appropriate blocks are checked to 
indicate action taken concerning the worker. 

When a Statement of Availability is granted and the 
worker does not already have a definite job in an 
essential industry, the Review Unit is responsible for 
referring the worker to placement interviewers. 

If the Statement of Availability is denied, an at- 
tempt must be made to persuade the worker to remain 
on the job. Where the worker has already left em- 
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ployment before applying for the statement, it is 
sometimes necessary to negotiate with the employer 
for his return. If the employer is unwilling to rehire 
the worker, a Statement of Availability is issued. 

Under-utilization of skill is one of the most common 
reasons for requesting a Statement of Availability. 
Others include employment at less than full time, 
wages or working conditions substantially less favor- 
able than those prevailing in the locality, transporta- 
tion difficulties, inadequate housing, and a wide 
variety of personal reasons, including health or family 
problems. Many times local office personnel find 
that the worker’s dissatisfaction is due to inadequate 
personnel practices. 

In negotiating to keep workers on the job, inter- 
viewers might easily become involved in labor rela- 
tions within the plant; workers should be encouraged 
to utilize the normal channels for adjusting their 
problems rather than to resort to the review process of 
the local office. 

To meet the important problem of making uniform 
decisions concerning cases reviewed, some areas and 
regions are compiling examples of typical cases which 
establish a precedent for other decisions. This col- 
lection makes an excellent tool for training. When 
well-trained staff members supplement their knowl- 
edge by consultation with supervisors or a review com- 
mittee when new or difficult cases are involved, sound 
and consistent decisions should result. 

When a worker or an employer appeals a local 
office decision, the records that the Review Unit has 
maintained in the case are made available to the Area 
Manpower Director for consideration by the appeals 
body. The Area Manpower, Director may request 
local office personnel to obtain additional information 
for which a need develops in the appeal hearing. 

Local offices receive a wide variety of requests for 
information concerning the provisions or the specific 
application of employment stabilization programs. 
Many of these may be directed to the manager, but 


the Review Unit is usually responsible for supplying 
such information. 

When reports of violations are received from work- 
ers and from employers who have lost workers con- 
trary to the provisions of the plan, the local office is 
responsible for investigation of the facts in the case 
and, when a violation has actually occurred, for nego- 
tiation to obtain correction. If cooperation is not 
obtained from the employer or the worker involved, 
the case is reported to the Area Manpower Director 
for further action. 

Experience has shown that the information obtained 
by the Review Unit in connection with requests for 
Statements of Availability may be of significant value 
in connection with other office responsibilities. For 
example, when one workers reports that his skill is not 
utilized, it may be discovered that many other workers 
with the same skills are also under-utilized. Problems 
in personnel policy can be corrected if these problems 
are brought to the employer’s attention by the field 
visitor or labor utilization consultant. 

In order that this information may be fully used, 
the Review Unit is responsible for seeing that such 
information is made-available to staff members in 
other divisions of the office. This transfer of informa- 
tion is facilitated when regular and consistent analysis 
is made from records of review cases. To reveal per- 
tinent facts related to specific employers, analysis 
should be made of the total number of requests which 
are tabulated by employer and by reason for request. 
These analyses may be valuable for cases where state- 
ments are denied as well as granted, since they will 
reveal trouble spots. 

Summaries of all requests, by reason for request, 
may have implications in relation to significant com- 
munity problems such as housing, transportation, or 
shopping facilities. When such problems arise, man- 
agement is responsible for reporting the facts to the 
Area Manpower Director or to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment agency or community organization for action. 








TRAINING REPORTS ITS 1942 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


THE VARIOUS TRAINING SERVICES of the 
War Manpower Commission and the number of per- 
sons trained in 1942 are as follows: 

Apprentice-Training Service.—During 1942 
there were 127,000 apprentices in regular training 
and 50,000 training as advancing workers. 

Engineering, Science, and Management War 
Training.—During 1942, 550,000 workers were 
trained in 22 colleges and universities or in com- 
munities by extension courses. 

Training Within Industry Service.—A total of 
367,000 foremen, supervisors, and leadmen attended 
the sessions during 1942. Over 40 percent of the 
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cost of paying the trainers conducting the sessions 
was absorbed by industry. 


Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers.—During 1942, 1,356,000 persons were 
given preemployment training and 1,039,000 per- 
sons were given supplementary training through 
2,500 public vocational schools and training centers. 

Vocational Training for Rural War Produc- 
tion Workers.—In 1942, 276,000 workers were 
trained, through 5,670 public agricultural school 
training centers. 


National Youth Administration.—During the 
year 1942, it trained 597,090 youths. 
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FROM THE INCEPTION of the United States 
Employment Service, the successful functioning of each 
of its local offices has been dependent on two chief 
factors: (1) the extent to which workers and employers 
in the community were aware of the services available, 
and (2) their recognition of the need for such services. 
With the integration of the USES into the War Man- 
power Commission and the resultant broadened scope 
of its activities and responsibilities, there exists a need, 
greater than ever before, for a continuing program for 
keeping employers, workers, and the general public 
informed of what we are trying to do and why we are 
doing it. 

A manpower program can be successful only inso- 
far as employers, workers, and potential workers know 
its objectives, know their responsibilities and how 
they may discharge them, and are willing to cooperate. 
Obviously, a person cannot be expected to cooperate 
unless he knows exactly what he is expected to do and 
the mechanics for doing it. The problem of securing 
cooperation thus resolves itself into two phases: 
(1) interpreting the need for the program in terms 
readily understandable by all who are affected and 
clearly delineating individual responsibilities, and (2) 
providing the necessary mechanics whereby these 
responsibilities may be discharged as easily as possible. 
The latter involves such matters as issuing Statements 
of Availability with a minimum loss of working time 
and arranging for expeditious handling of employer 
orders under controlled hiring programs. It is with 
the former, however, that we are mainly concerned in 
this discussion. 

A carefully planned informational and educational 
program should precede the introduction of any 
major program. Too often our efforts have had to 
be directed toward clearing up problems which arose 
after a program got under way and which might 
have been avoided had the ground been properly 
prepared in advance. The time spent in preparing 
the ground will pay ample dividends by saving staff 
time in answering individual requests for informa- 
tion and by eliminating tied-up telephone lines which 
are urgently needed for other purposes. 

Equally important is the need for providing infor- 
mation about the progress of a program. Further- 
more, statements on actual accomplishments inspire 
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KEEPING WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS INFORMED 


more public confidence than the most extravagant 
promises of future benefits. 

A realistic picture of the local labor market must 
be provided to employers, workers, and the general 
public without, of course, disclosing confidential 
information. Information issued on a national basis 
which discusses the over-all status of labor demand 
and supply must be amply supplemented by local in- 
formation, since labor markets differ so materially 
from area to area. For example, local labor market 
information may serve to deter premature activities 
on the part of over-zealous community organizations; 
to spur community efforts to avoid the consequences 
of being classified as a tight labor market area; 
to point out to women that although there is an over- 
all need for women not now in the labor market, local 
needs can still be met by those regularly a part of 
the labor market; or to develop in the community an 
appreciation of the need for community action to 
make possible the employment of more workers, the 
relaxation of hiring specifications, and the drawing 
of more women into the labor market. 

While it is necessary to provide certain types of 
information on a national basis, the major responsi- 
bility for keeping workers and employers informed 
must rest with the area and local office. Selling a 
program, like charity, should begin at home. The 
first step consists of informing area and local per- 
sonnel, not only those who will be directly concerned 
with the program but all staff members who to the 
public, inside or outside of the office, are identified 
with WMC. Material prepared for this purpose by 
WMC?’s Information Service may be obtained from 
area or regional Information Service Representatives. 

The staff should be provided with an interpretation 
which can be uniformly applied and which is expressed 
in simple language. Since we continue to use trade 
jargon, we should be prepared to translate for general 
use such terms as “essential activities,” ““nondeferable 
occupations,” “referrals,” and the like. The ques- 
tions the staff will ask generally will include many of 
the same questions the public will ask and will thus 
provide leads for information to be prepared in ad- 
vance for the education of the public. The press, 
radio, and other channels of communicating with the 
public should be utilized as fully as possible. Em- 
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ployer organizations provide a means for reaching a 
homogeneous group by means of circularizing or by 
direct contact. The personal approach has the ad- 
vantage of providing an opportunity for discussion 
through question-answer forums. Workers can be 
reached through unions and other organizations such 
as fraternal and church groups. Employers should 
be convinced of the need for keeping their workers 
informed and their responsibility in this respect if the 
program of manning the production front is to be 
successful. They may arrange for talks to their em- 
ployees by a WMC representative, for the distribution 
of pamphlets, or for the posting of information at the 
plant. 

Community organizations are usually looking for 
speakers and since many WMC programs directly 
affect so many of their members, these organizations 
will be receptive to a request for an opportunity to 
address their group. Local office staff members visit- 
ing employers to obtain information on anticipated 
labor needs or for any other purpose should be aware 
of their responsibility for providing information to 
employers concerning other WMC programs in which 
the local office participates. They should be pre- 
pared to answer any questions which might arise 
incidentally during the visit by providing information 
or referring the employer to other WMC personnel 
having more direct responsibility for the function 
involved. In addition, a planned program of em- 


ployer education might be developed, to be conducted 
by the personnel who regularly visit the employer. 
This would follow the pattern of the program which 
has been used in the past in most States for the purpose 
of showing the employer the value of the service 
offered by the USES and would be directed to the 
specific manpower program which required emphasis 
at any particular time. 

Results of employment stabilization programs to 
date indicate clearly that many of the difficulties which 
have arisen are due to lack of information on the part 
of the various groups affected by the programs. For 
example, the unfortunate term ‘“‘job freeze” has led 
many workers to assume that employment stabiliza- 
tion programs are devious mechanisms designed pri- 
marily to keep workers on their jobs no matter what 
reasons they may have for wanting to leave. Many 
employers, too, have misunderstood such programs as 
methods of depriving them of their right to hire and 
fire. A well-planned informational program at the 
local level might have eased or even entirely elimi- 
nated such fears by illustrating how employment 
stabilization programs in other communities have 
curbed turn-over, job-shopping, and migration with- 
out imposing unfair hardships on workers or employ- 
ers. Information is essential to the success of local 
office operations, but it is useless if it is confined to 
inner circles of the staff, useful only if it is disseminated 
intelligently to the public concerned. 
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expected under present labor market conditions. The 
local office, aware of its responsibilities for allocating 
the supply in accordance with priority of need and the 
interests of the war effort, has been able to channel 
this labor to the point where it can make the greatest 
contribution. This includes, of course, the new en- 
trants into the labor market in some instances—but 
equally important is the direction which has been 
given to the flow of workers from less-essential to 
more-essential industries. 

No local office can afford merely to sluice workers 
through the control machinery of the stabilization 
program. Beyond its responsibility to direct the move- 
ment of labor to the point where it is most needed is 
the necessity for understanding the volume of move- 
ment and why it occurs. It is evident then that if the 
local office recognizes and carries out its responsibility, 
it possesses, as a result of the very mechanics of a stab- 
ilization program, the tools for channeling available 
labor and at the same time a clear indication of the 
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points at which it and the rest of WMC must attack the 
causes of excessive movement. 

It is for this very reason that it has been argued that 
the work of the stabilization unit of the local office 
must be integrated with the placement work of the 
office or, in any event, coordinated by the very closest 
of administrative ties. 


x** 


Review of the whole job of a local USES office 
demonstrates clearly that it embraces every phase of 
the manpower program. Every function performed is 
related to the whole and contributes to every other 
function. Each person in a local office is participating 
in the planned management of the labor market for 
the winning of the war. Each has the satisfaction 
which comes from an individual job well done and a 
knowledge that his or her individual effort is combined 
in a total effort without which victory would be im- 
possible. 
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IN A UTOPIAN manpower situation, labor supply 
would be available everywhere it was needed; in the 
U. S. A., A. D. 1943, however, the manpower situa- 
tion in many communities is one of labor demand 
with labor supplies completely exhausted. 

Back in 1935, when labor supply was plentiful and 
jobs very scarce, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice devised a clearance system whereby employer or- 
ders which could not be filled in one area could be 
cleared with other areas until the desired labor supply 
could be located and transferred. However, the sys- 
tem as employed by local offices resulted in such an 
incredible amount of paper work that its cumber- 
someness defeated the original purpose. For instance, 
one Office spent weeks seeking placement of a German- 
speaking dog trainer in a State several hundred miles 
away, consuming enough Iccal office time and work 
to place several hundred people locally. 

Order-holding offices came to regard clearance as an 
easy way to handle hard-to-fill orders, and local offices 
which received clearance orders became less and less 
impressed with the importance of such orders and 
consequently apathetic in their efforts to fill them. 
Paradoxically enough, clearance requests increased 
while the filling of clearance orders declined. 

Yet the system as it was initiated might have worked 
effectively if it could have been realized that clearance 
was a last-resort device and that it should not be used 
promiscuously to fill orders which might be filled 
locally if militant recruitment action were taken. 

When this clearance plan appeared to be on its last 
legs, the field invigorated it with a new procedure 
whereby pools of workers were assembled at local 
offices and interviewed and hired by employer repre- 
sentatives on the spot. Known as “‘positive recruit- 
ment,” it was soon adopted by headquarters as a na- 
tionally recommended procedure for all local offices. 
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in some neighboring State; if not, then the order is 


































O F CLEARANCE 





The development of workable machinery for meet- 
ing the Nation’s manpower migration problems in 
wartime was, and still is, essential. Some steps in the 
right general direction have been taken, though ex- 
perience and results to date by no means indicate that 
the clearance problem has been finally solved. 


World War II, draining many areas of their surplus 
labor while leaving others untouched, created a need 
for a more comprehensive, more flexible clearance 
system, which has been met by the War Manpower 
Commission’s “‘interarea recruitment” program. Un- 
der this system, clearance is limited by a set of stand- 
ards and can be requested only when an area is so 
short of labor that it cannot solve its labor supply 
problem except by recruitment outside the area. 
Developed by field personnel, these standards require 
a determination that: (1) Prior to interarea recruit- 
ment, the employer who needs the workers actually 
needs them and cannot, through better utilization of 
his present working force, meet his labor needs; (2) 
every conceivable local source of labor has been 
thoroughly explored; (3) both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively the employer’s orders reflect absolutely mini- 
mum needs; (4) the employer is agreeable to the 
positive recruitment approach to securing workers 
and will make satisfactory arrangements for the trans- 
portation of workers hired; and (5) suitable housing 
for workers at the point of demand will be available. 


When a local office requests clearance, its order is 
first submitted to the area office to see whether or not 
the demand can be met by other local offices in the 
area; failing this, it is sent to the State office; if it can- 
not then be filled, it is sent to the regional office to 
ascertain whether or not the supply can be obtained 


sent to Washington, where it is apportioned to regions 
which are known to have surplus labor supplies. 


Interarea recruitment machinery must be used 
vigorously to be of value; it must be considered by 
cooperating areas as an item of business equally impor- 
tant as any local labor need, and it must be applied 
against reasonable quotas assigned to cooperating 
regions of labor supply. Only through positive re- 
cruitment or direct referrals by local offices made pos- 
sible by “hiring authority” being granted to the USES 
by employers can we expect an interarea recruitment 
system to yield results. Above all, cooperation of the 
employer and the local office at both order-holding 
and applicant-holding points is absolutely essential. 
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Without such cooperation no clearance system can be 
successful. We cannot afford to overlook or under- 
employ any effort to make the quotas established each 
month increasingly realistic—to make them represent 
accurately the numbers of workers which can be 
reasonably recruited. 

While the headquarters office in Washington is the 
focal point in the interarea recruitment plan, its func- 
tional responsibility of guidance, while important, is 
not nearly so important as the activity which occurs 
after headquarters has performed its function. The 
interarea recruitment machinery, when put into gear, 
must, through cooperation of the order-holding and 
applicant-holding regional and local offices involved, 
move rapidly, smoothly, and within the framework of 


a concept which recognizes the existence of (1) a 
national war and (2) a national manpower problem. 
Neither of these concepts is confined to a particular 
region—each hangs like a heavy cloud over the entire 
country. Winning the war is, to a great extent, con- 
tingent upon a satisfactory solution to the manpower 
puzzle, and interarea movement of workers cannot be 
avoided in solving this puzzle. 

We have a program through which interarea move- 
ment can be accomplished expeditiously. Undoubt- 
edly there is room for improvement. Improving the 
program and keeping it abreast of conditions that alter 
rapidly, however, is not alone a national responsibility, 
but a responsibility that must be shared at all levels of 
operation. 








IAPES CONVENTION 


WITH “The Employment Service in War and Peace”’ for its theme, the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the International Association of Public Employment Services was held in Montreal, 
Canada, June 1-4. Six hundred delegates from the United States and Canada participated in 
the conference. A highlight of the program was a panel discussion of the effects of total man- 
power mobilization in a democracy by a labor economist, with a sociologist and a psychologist 


giving the viewpoints of their fields. Lieutenant Colonel John Collins served as Discussion 
Chairman, and participants included P. Waelbroeck, Chief of Labour Conditions, Employment 
and Migration Section, International Labour Organization, Montreal; W. C. Couper, Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa; and Louis Levine, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Program Requirements, War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Streamlined placement methods now in effect were described at a panel discussion led by 
Albert L. Nickerson, Director of WMC’s Bureau of Placement, and unemployment compensation 
problems were handled in two sessions under the guidance of Louis J. Trottier, Chief Commis- 
sioner, Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, and Ewan Clague, Director, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Arthur S. Flemming, member of the United States Civil Service Commission, conducted a 
spirited discussion on internal employment service problems in personnel management, with full 
participation by the audience in pointing out problems and suggesting remedial action. 

Canada’s manpower problem was discussed in an opening address by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour in Ottawa; Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant Director, National Selective 
Service, Ottawa, spoke on women in the war. 

Fay Hunter, Chief of the Agricultural Division of WMC’s Bureau of Placement, led a panel 
discussion on manpower problems in producing and processing food for victory. 

An evening session was devoted to a discussion of IAPES and the future of the public em- 
ployment services. IAPES now has a total membership of approximately 17,000—the largest in 
its history. A program of action to make the IAPES a significant force in improving professional 
standards in the public employment services was adopted. 
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ANALYSIS of the new and expanding functions of 
local offices reveals two broad trends: The first is 
expansion of basic recruitment and placement func- 
tions far beyond the traditional operations of an 
“employment exchange.”” The second is increasing 
emphasis on stabilization of the working force as a 
supplement to recruitment. Stabilization involves 
the exercise of controls in varying degrees over em- 
ployers and workers. 

In a tight labor market where all employer demands 
cannot be met, the available labor supply must be 
allocated. WMC Directive No. I isntructed the 
United States Employment Service: to determine 
what industries, products, or activities were essential 
to the war effort. Directive No. II instructed the 
War Production Board to rank these activities in the 
order of their relative importance. Directive No. III 
instructed the USES to give priority (preferential 
treatment) to orders from employers engaged in these 
essential activities. This :directive relieved local 
offices of the frequently impossible obligation of 
attempting to handle any or all employer orders 
impartially. No controls, however, could be exer- 
cised except in terms of the extent or type of service 
expected by employers in less-essential activities. 
Negotiated transfer of a worker from a less-essential 
job was often the solution to the recruitment problem 
of an essential employer, but such transactions had to 
be voluntary. Clearly, they were “exchange” ‘rather 
than “control” activities. 

Regular recruitment and placement functions were 
further extended by interarea recruitment drives for 
specific industries. Nation-wide campaigns to furnish 
workers to the nonferrous metal mining, logging, and 
lumbering industries were still placement programs, 
although they sometimes involved auxiliary responsi- 
bilities for the local office, such as provision of trans- 
portation for released gold miners for work in non- 

errous mines. 

Other examples of activities designed to alleviate 
critical labor market problems by the extension of 
basic placement activities included the negotiated 
transfer of workers from less-essential to more-essential 
activities (involving recently special responsibilities 
for workers in nondeferable occupations), the special 
placement programs for army and navy dischargees, 
and the program of cooperation with the War Reloca- 
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tion Authority for the placement of persons from 
relocation centers. 

In sharp contrast are activities which permit or re- 
quire the exercise of direct control over the employer 
or the worker. Outstanding among these are, of 
course, local office functions growing out of the admin- 
istration of employment stabilization programs. 
These programs have added many tasks to the local 
office. In areas where stabilization programs provide 
for control of hires in specified occupations or stipu- 
lated types of hires by the USES, the local office must 
recommend the occupations to be controlled. Large 
workloads have resulted, too, because of responsi- 
bility for issuing Statements of Availability. An ini- 
tial determination as well as an appeal from local 
office decisions frequently involves gathering and 
analyzing extensive data on the worker’s previous ex- 
perience and determining suitability and essentiality 
of the job he has compared with the one he is seeking. 
Moreover, careful interpretation of the objectives and 
provisions of the stabilization programs are required 
in discussions involving workers or employers. 

Additions to or expansion of the activities outlined 
above have influenced local office operations in four 
major respects: (1) Each of the new responsibilities 
has required the development and application of new 
methods and procedures; (2) workloads resulting from 
these responsibilities have necessarily curtailed the 
staff time which could be allocated to other local office 
activities; (3) many organizational changes within the 
local office have been required by the addition of new 
tasks; and (4) much effort has had to be expended in 
the development of management controls and devices 
to determine the adequacy of results. 

A great part of the job of developing procedures was 
necessarily a headquarters responsibility. Whenever 
a new program required the knowledge or application 
of rules and regulations developed by other Govern- 
ment agencies or by the application of Federal fiscal 
procedure, all determinations and instructions had to 
be developed at the national level. It was necessary, 
for example, that local offices uniformly follow all 
Federal travel regulations in the provision of transpor- 
tation for workers being directed to the nonferrous 
metal mines. The procedures set forth in USES 
Operations Bulletin No. C-65 was the application of 
already existing regulations for this purpose. Simi- 
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larly, efforts were made to foresee local office proced- 
ural problems resulting from agreements made at the 
national level with other Federal agencies. Field 
releases announcing the agreements and their provi- 
sions usually included recommended methods of appli- 
cation by the local office. 


Where national uniformity has been neither possible 
nor desirable, however, considerable procedure plan- 
ning and development has had to be done by the 
local office staff. Further, even with required stand- 
ard procedures from headquarters, a certain amount 
of local adaptation was inevitable. This was a time- 
consuming job involving assimilation and adaptation, 
together with the training of local office staffs. Some 
headquarters assistance has of course been given to 
local offices in these training problems. This involved 
training materials for procedures governing the 
receipt, classification, and review of occupational 
questionnaires, a recommended program for the 
induction of new registration interviewers, and access 
to occupational information materials developed at 
headquarters. More often, however, the development 
of training materials for new functions has been 
entirely the responsibility of State and local offices. 


In determining what local office activities should be 
curtailed so that sufficient staff time would be available 
for handling new responsibilities, local office managers 
have been left largely to their own devices. General 
guides have of course been furnished, but only rarely 
has it been possible for all offices to follow them uni- 
formly. USES Operations Bulletin No. B-29 specified 
that vocational counseling, as such, would be aban- 
doned at least for the duration, and that specialized 
teacher placement services were not to be established 
in new areas; it also outlined specific types of service 
which would no longer be rendered to employers or 
workers. Many local offices found considerable ad- 
ministrative difficulty in the application of these guides. 


In assuming new tasks and abandoning or curtailing 
others, the local office must re-allocate its available 
man-hours so that the major objectives of its redefined 
program will be served. Certain of the new functions 
are so different from old ones that specialization is 
clearly called for. It must, however, be organiza- 
tionally related to whatever other office function it 
affects, which means another problem, that of deter- 
mining the functions to which they bear a close rela- 
tionship. In some instances this requires extensive 
regrouping and the establishment of new supervisory 
lines. 


The job of the section or unit supervisor in the 
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local office has become more complex. Faced in 
many instances with the task of supervising a wider 
and more varied range of activities, he may even find 
himself with a whole new set of functions. The 
manager and the unit supervisors will find it advan- 
tageous to collaborate in the development of measure- 
ment and management devices to determine whether 
results under a given procedure indicate its adequacy 
and whether employees thoroughly understand the 
procedures to be followed and are thoroughly 
equipped to exercise the necessary judgment factors. 


Not all the information necessary for the develop- 
ment of such measurements is available in the local 
office. Community attitudes must be observed to 
measure the public’s understanding and acceptance 
of the program. Frequently the local office must 
secure detailed labor market information which goes 
far beyond the requirements of the national report- 
ing program. The data obtained through such re- 
quired reports as the ES-270 Report of Current and 
Anticipated Employment must be carefully analyzed 
and interpreted if effective local application of this 
information is to be made. 

Headquarters officials in the exercise of their 
responsibility to formulate policies and programs 
to meet new national problems necessarily strive 
for two objectives: (1) Policies must be sufficiently 
flexible to assure that programs for local areas 
will adequately meet major local needs, and (2) 
policies must be reasonably specific so as to assure 
that all local programs will be sufficiently related to 
uniform national objectives. 

Once the objectives of a national program are de- 
termined and a general policy statement formulated, 
local jurisdictions should proceed to determine the 
specific provisions and methods for local application. 
The national office has the continuing responsibility 
for developing and executing plans for periodic review 
of local programs to determine whether their charac- 
teristics and provisions meet the intent of the national 
policy; if they do not, information must be obtained 
and sent back to the planning point to enable it to 
justify the continuance or recommend the cancellation 
of these provisions; whether results prove that national 
objectives are sound, that is, whether the right prob- 
lems are being attacked and if their solution is 
feasible. 

If stabilization programs, for example, fail to stabil- 
ize employment (assuming compliance on the part of 
workers and employers), either of two things may be 
true: the national program may be attributing the 
instability to the wrong factors, or the causes, although 
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correctly identified, are beyond solution by existing 
measures. Sometimes an organization is unable to 
carry out its responsibilities because a legal basis is 
lacking, funds may be inadequate for efficient adminis- 
tration, personnel lacks adequate training for the job 
to be done, or the public is willing to accept the pro- 
gram in principle but not in practice. 


Local application of broad national policies results 
in programs of varying types, with different methods 
of application and carried out through different 
types of administrative units. With reference to 
employment stabilization programs, we find that, 
with almost identical objectives, there have been two 
major types to date: one for specific geographic regions 
or areas, and one for specific industries. Some, but 
not the majority of the programs, include provisions 
for the protection of seniority rights; some (including 
Buffalo, Louisville, and Kansas City) contain pro- 
visions for exclusive hires in all occupations by the 
local office. 


Different types of application are illustrated by the 
fact that critical workers in most areas need both a 
Statement of Availability and a referral card to be 
hired. In other areas, a referral card constitutes a 
Statement of Availability as well. 


Not of the least significance to the national admin- 
istration are the different types of administrative 
units carrying out the program in the field. On the 
West Coast we find State-wide manpower areas; in 
the New England States, small labor market areas, 
each with its own stabilization program, are typical. 


Certain midwestern areas include two or more labor 
market areas sometimes at considerable distance from 
each other. In Ohio we find different stabilization 
programs (Warren and Youngstown) operating within 
the same WMC area and under the direction of the 
same Area Manpower Director. Finally, ‘‘residual”’ 
plans have been developed for those parts of a region 
or State not covered by local area plans. 


To illustrate the interplay between national plan- 
ning and local execution, let us trace the history and 
development of the present national standards for em- 
ployment stabilization programs. The experimental 
work conducted in the Baltimore area early last sum- 
mer included an area program, subscribed to by both 
management and labor, which had the essential char- 
acteristics of a stabilization program. WMC’s policy 
on the pirating of war workers (USES Operations 
Bulletin No. C-63) set forth an objective which later 
became the basic objective of all employment stabili- 
zation programs. The antipirating policy was, of 
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course, directed primarily to the reduction of turn- 
over and did not dwell upon utilization, upgrading, 
or the reduction of unnecessary migration. Asa result 
of this national policy, many areas developed local 
management-labor agreements and the necessary ad- 
ministrative machinery to accomplish these objectives. 
Provisions of these area programs were carefully 
analyzed at headquarters to determine the reasonably 
constant factors and provisions. Headquarters, re- 
gional, and local area representatives met frequently 
to consult and advise on the merits of different types 
of provisions. 

The next significant milestone was Executive Order 
No. 9279 of December 5, 1942, which designated 
WMC as the agency responsible for meeting both 
military and industrial manpower requirements and 
authorized the establishment of hiring controls where 
necessary. The demands of the Executive Order and 
the operating experience of the field were brought 
together in the development of USES procedures for 
carrying out responsibilities under stabilization pro- 
grams. This and subsequent releases outlined the 
purposes and policies to be followed in the develop- 
ment of local plans and indicated the steps to be taken 
by regional and area offices in the formulation, appro- 
val, and revision of those stabilization programs which 
included provisions for control of hiring. These re- 
leases will soon be superseded by a revised statement 
further clarifying and defining objectives and stand- 
ards. Subsequently, regional offices and headquarters 
will again review existing agreements to determine 
their conformity to the national policy and the new 
standards. 

At each stage in the development, local experience 
has guided the formulation of national programs, and 
national policies have resulted in many amendments 
to area plans—all directed toward better coordination 
of local efforts in the interest of Nation-wide objectives. 
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AGRICULTURAL JOBS FILLED 


DURING MAY the USES filled 1,005,489 jobs in 
industry and agriculture, an increase of 11.2 percent 
over April. Of these jobs, 297,725 were in agriculture 
and similar activities, an increase of 38.3 over April 
and 63.6 over May 1942. For January through May, 
total placements were 739,048, an increase of 128.4 
percent over the same months in 1942. 
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WAR CHANGES FUNCTIONS OF MANY JOBS 


Wartime Role 
Of Interviewer 


By 
MADOLYN C. ARON 


Junior Interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, Chicago, Ill. 


TOTAL WAR has necessitated drastic adjustments 
in the vocational life of the American community, but 
perhaps in no single occupation has the emphasis 
changed more markedly than in the activity of the 
Employment Service interviewer. In addition to 
securing an orderly record of the applicant’s experi- 
ence, education, job preferences, and other back- 
ground data (registration), and attempting to place 
him in the job for which he is best fitted (placement), 
the USES, through its spokesman, the interviewer, is 
in many localities the liaison between the potential 
war worker on the one hand and the war plants, 
Government service, and essential civilian services on 
the other. Always entrusted with the exacting task 
of matching men and jobs, the interviewer is now 
taking part in a gigantic recruitment program second 
in importance only to that of the Army and Navy. 

An idea of the increase in scope and variety of the 
duties of the USES interviewer—sometimes referred 
to as the right arm of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion—may be gleaned from a review of a few of his 
more significant responsibilities, to which others are 
being added as the momentum of the war program 
accelerates and more and more American cities are 
declared to be shortage areas. 

Lining up Manpower.—Since the war began, one 
of the prime jobs of the USES interviewer has been to 
assist the large group of male workers not subject to 
the draft to switch over to war work. This transition 
involves problems of “‘selling”’ the idea of war-training 
classes and generally bringing a large segment of the 
population around to thinking in terms of industrial 
production, labor, machines, and tools. Here in 
Chicago, for example, we have a large group of sales- 
men, clerks, and luxury-merchandise distributors who 
were among the first to be hit by the war and who are 
looking for new jobs. Bringing these men into the war 
effort at a salary reasonably commensurate with their 
present living standards calls for all the resources at 
the disposal of the interviewer. 
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Finding a Niche for Women.—As with men, the 
first women to enter the war picture were those with 
industrial experience. These, however, were soon 
absorbed, and now one of the tasks before the USES 
interviewers who execute WMC’s plans is to lure 
housewives into the labor market. Advising the vast 
army of homemakers where and how they may be 
most useful to the war effort is one of the most im- 
portant interviewing functions. War-training courses 
are often the means of acclimating these women to 
industrial surroundings. We must ask such leading 
questions as, Are you handy in repairing gadgets in 
your own home? Do you operate a sewing machine? 
Can you knit or crochet? Have you been active in 
clubs, keeping the minutes of meetings, accounting 
for dues, or presiding over large groups of people? 
Have you kept up your shorthand and typewriting 
skills through the years? Do you enjoy driving the 
family automobile? Are your fingers nimble as the 
result of administering shampoos, fingerwaves, and 
massages? Often these disclosures, drawn from be- 
wildered applicants, will be the lead for placing a 
worker in war industry as an assembler, machine 
operator, office worker, bus driver, or chef. 

War-Training Advice.—Advising the would-be 
trainee which of the numerous shop, commercial, and 
engineering courses will be most beneficial to him is 
an important responsibility, involving as it does an 
appraisal of the individual’s physical characteristics, 
his apparent mental equipment, the local need for 
workers, and numerous other factors too involved for 
complete discussion here. For training counsel come 
people from all walks of life—-lawyers, sales engineers, 
tradesmen, merchants, housewives without skills, and 
men and women whose special skills have lain dormant 
for as long as 25 years. 

Men for the Maritime Service.—Many USES in- 
terviewers cooperate seasonally with the War Shipping 
Administration in the recruitment of personnel for 
ocean-going and coast-wise freighters, tankers, and 
lake vessels. At the close of the maritime season, inter- 
viewers are again called upon to find jobs on land for 
these seamen. 

Clarifying ‘‘Essential Activity.’’—Since the re- 
cent “work or fight” edict, the offices of the USES 
have been bombarded by employers and men of 
draft age demanding to know what “essential work” 
is. Differentiating ‘‘essential activities’ and ‘“‘non- 
deferable occupations” has become a major activity 
of the interviewer. Fortified with lists and literature, 
the interviewer can usually give the applicant a satis- 
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factory tentative answer. For a final determination 
as to whether or not an occupation is deferable, the 
inquirer is directed to his local draft board. 

Statements of Availability.—Today the inter- 
viewer plays a prime role in the operation of employ- 
ment stabilization programs. The applicant appears 
before the review interviewer, giving his reasons for 
requesting a Statement of Availability. After obtain- 
ing the necessary factual data from the applicant, the 
interviewer gets in touch with the employer for his 
version, writes up his findings, and then consults with 
a review committee. When a decision has been 
reached, the applicant is either granted a Statement 
af Availability or denied one and apprised of his 
oppeal rights. 

Jobs for Dischargees 38 and Over.—The USES 
has been called upon to find suitable jobs in war work 
for a large group of prospective dischargees past 38 
years of age whose release from the service is contingent 
upon the jobs they get. Every effort is made to find 
a place for these men in war plants in their home com- 
munities or, if they prefer, with essential activities in 
the vicinity of their camps. 

Part-time or Split-shift Workers.—As the short- 
age of manpower becomes acute, industry is attempt- 
ing to fill in the gaps with part-time workers. 
Professional men and women, students, and office 
workers are registering for war jobs, preferably on 
machines or assembly lines. The interviewer has the 
task of ascertaining, in addition to usual background 
data, how many hours per week the volunteers can 
work, and what specific hours of the day or night. In 
the Chicago area, industry is just beginning to be 
aware of this rich source of labor. 

Civil Service Opportunities.—Uncle Sam is the 
largest employer in the world today. The alert 
USES interviewer cooperating with the Civil Service 
Commission will have readily available data showing 
the skills in demand by Federal, State, county, and 
city Governments. By keeping these lists current, 
the interviewer will be able to help fill openings in 
Government service for skilled photographers, chem- 
ists, meteorologists, metallurgists, teletype operators, 
and hundreds of other classifications, often in their 
way as important to the conduct of the war as the 
job of arc welder or tool designer. An important 
phase of this program is cooperating with the War 
and Navy Departments in recruiting technicians 
(radio repairmen, operators, inspectors) for the field. 

Clearance.—Through a Nation-wide system of 
clearance, the interviewer is able to secure jobs for 
applicants in places such as Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
or other far-off locations. Many a carpenter has 
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come into the USES office primarily to file a claim 
for unemployment compensation and wound up a 
short time later building barracks along the Alcan 
Highway because an alert interviewer remembered 
a clearance order and asked the carpenter how he’d 
like to work in Alaska. This, too, is contributing to 
the war effort. , The average applicant will not know 
when apple pickers are needed in Washington State 
or ship fitters on the West Coast, but it is the business 
of the interviewer to pass the word along. 

Placing the Handicapped.—Every interviewer 
has the responsibility of bringing handicapped workers 
into the war picture. Many of these workers have 
urgently needed skills. Today thousands of lame, 
blind, or otherwise partially incapacitated men and 
women are holding down important war jobs because 
a conscientious interviewer did a little extra “‘selling” 
job of convincing a reluctant employer that he should 
give the handicapped worker a chance. 

Analyzing the Interviewing Function.—How 
can an interviewer best do his job? What are the 
qualities, inherent or acquired, which contribute to 
his successful performance? 

The interviewer must have capable supervision and 
should feel free to go to his supervisor for direction, 
advice, and discussion in an unusual situation. He 
must have specific procedures to follow and be able to 
turn to them with a minimum of time and effort. He 
should have at his fingertips the necessary tools for 
carrying out his work, such as the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Fob Descriptions, Interviewing Aids, Execu- 
tive Order No. 8802 of September 10, 1941, reaf- 
firming a policy of nondiscrimination in war work, and 
other source and policy material. Such qualities as 
resourcefulness, patience, tact, courtesy, and tolerance 
are part of an interviewer’s necessary equipment. 

The good interviewer by the very nature of his work 
will keep abreast of the times through current books, 


‘Government pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, and 


the radio. He will take advantage of war-training 
courses; he will have an intelligent and growing inter- 
est in jobs and how they are performed. He will learn 
by listening, for the man sitting in the chair beside 
him may be an ace man in his field. One of the best 
ways to learn about jobs is from the workers them- 
selves. 

Sitting at a desk in a bustling employment office 
thousands of miles from the battlefields, the inter- 
viewer, in recruiting men and women to operate the 
milling machines, the lathes, and the drill presses for 
turning out the instruments of war, is contributing as 
surely to ultimate victory as though he were firing a 


gun. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE AREAS 


Accent On 
Recruitment 


By 


DAVID AMATO 


Economist, Bureau of Program 
Requirements, War Manpower Commission 


“ABILITY to do the work is our only requirement. 
Physical requirements have been lowered,” advertises 
a Connecticut war plant.... “Physically handicap- 
ped persons wanted for Government jobs in war work. 
Free training provided if necessary,”’ reads an adver- 
tisement in a Washington, D. C., newspaper... . 
Detroit conducts a registration campaign to uncover 
handicapped workers. . . . A Missouri automotive 
company requests that handicapped persons be re- 
ferred to it as mechanic apprentices. . . . An Illinois 
ordnance plant tells the War Manpower Commission 
that it will be able to use any and all physically handi- 
capped persons referred to it. . . 


Yet is was only a few short months ago that all 
agencies dealing with the handicapped were trying to 
sell employers the idea that handicapped persons 
could be useful, productive workers. What has hap- 
pened? 


Employers have definitely changed their attitude 
toward the handicapped—but mainly in labor short- 
age areas. Here, faced with the exhaustion of all 
other labor reserves, employers have tried handi- 
capped workers and found that, properly placed, they 
made excellent workers, that they maintained a very 
low absenteeism and turn-over rate, and that they 
formed a stable work force virtually deferred from 
military service. “Give us more handicapped work- 
ers!’ is the cry of many war employers, and local 
USES offices in several areas have suddenly realized 
that their work requires a change in emphasis—from 
placement to recruitment. 


But with a figure of only 900,000 unemployed, how 
many handicapped workers are available? Two mil- 
lion is the answer, the difference being explained by 
the fact that most handicapped persons are not ordi- 
narily considered in the labor market. Many may be 
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SEEK HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


relief recipients on the rolls of public and private assist- 
ance and welfare agencies; many who were rejected 
for employment in the past may be sitting home; and 
many are included in the growing number of workers 
who suffer permanent disabilities resulting from in- 
dustrial and nonindustrial injuries and diseases, a 
great number of whom never find their way back to 
gainful employment. 

The supply is there; the demand is there. The job in 
tight labor areas now is the recruitment of physically 
handicapped workers to fill the job orders which are 
coming in in increasing numbers. 


The change in emphasis from hunting job openings 
to filling them requires that more stress be placed 
on the recruitment function and techniques, particu- 
larly since the remaining reserve of handicapped 
consists in all probability of the more seriously dis- 
abled and those who in the past have been frustrated 
in their attempts to get into the working force. 
Unemployed, but employable, handicapped workers 
must be located and impressed with the fact that em- 
ployment opportunities are now available for them. 

Cooperative agreements should be worked out by 
each local USES office with public and private assist- 
ance and welfare agencies. Close cooperation with 
vocational rehabilitation agents will indicate which 
persons should be rehabilitated prior to placement. 


An excellent example of the possible achieve- 
ments of such cooperation is that of the Detroit 
Council for the Handicapped which, under the 
sponsorship of the WMC area office, recently engaged 
in a campaign to register all the handicapped persons 
known to its constituent members and to determine 
the type of service needed by each registrant. A 
total of 2,392 persons were registered from December 
1, 1942, to March 3, 1943; 750 were referred to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 850 to the local 
USES office. While not all the registrants were 
accepted for rehabilitation or placement, it is signifi- 
cant that the majority were available job seekers in 
a labor market as stringent as Detroit. 

It should be pointed out also that the active file of 
each local office may contain many handicapped job 
seekers. Some local offices have reported that as high 
as 10 percent of the persons in their active file are 
workers with physical handicaps. Special inventories 
of the active file should be made, since they may reveal 
significant facts as to their employability, disabilities, 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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BEATING THE GREMLINS 


RIGHT FROM THE START Basic Training Camp 
No. 10 in Greensboro, N. C., seemed to be under the 
spell of the Gremlins. First there was the weather; 
during the first 3 months of construction there were 
only 10 days in which we did not have rain, snow, or 
sleet. Many of the workers who had come from other 
cities, unable to work more than a couple of days per 
week, could not pay for even their board and room, 
and departed for more lucrative environments. 
Workers from Greensboro had long since left for other 
war centers, and so we were faced with a real recruit- 
ing problem. Advertisements were run in newspa- 
pers, hand bulletins were distributed around town, 
posters were displayed in prominent places, sound 
trucks toured the town—but no workers. 

Then a local Negro woman applied to our office, 
and the Gremlins began to shake on their perch. She 
said she could do anything a man could do. She 
looked husky enough, and our man talked with the 
employment manager for the contractor; together 
they called on the contractor’s office manager; and 
he in turn called in the superintendent of construction. 
They all agreed to give the woman a trial as a laborer. 
Soon the news spread that women were being hired 
at the camp, and in short order we had more than 
200 working. 

These Negro women had formerly worked as maids, 
housekeepers, and cooks; some came from the tobacco 
factory; many came from the country, wanting to 
work until they could start farming; many of them had 
never worked at all. We found that the older, more 
settled women worked well. The younger girls were 
more inclined to play; it was a novelty to them. But 
all the women did their jobs. 

They cleaned barracks, cleaned around the build- 
ings, crawled under the barracks and picked up 
blocks, left-over lumber, and nails. In fact, they did 
a better job of cleaning up after the carpenters and 
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roofers, etc., than did the men. Soon the barracks 
were in tip-top condition. 

Besides cleaning the barracks, the women helped load 
and unload the trucks. Of course, they did not lift 
anything that was too heavy for them, but much of the 
material used around a construction job is not heavy. 

There was plenty of work the women could do, 
and their rate of pay was the same as that of the 
men laborers. These women continued to work until 
the contractor, nearing completion of the camp, began 
to lay off various workers, and even then some of the 
women were kept on till the very last. 

Once the weather began to let up a bit the con- 
tractors virtually begged for enough workers to get 
them over the “hump” in the construction—getting 
the grading done and the roads in condition. This 
was labor women could not do. 

Early in the history of-the project, about 40 of 
the students at the North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical College for Negroes had been working 
from 4 p. m. till midnight, unloading material for the 
camp. Since these students had done a good job and 
it was mid-term, an S. O. S. was sent out to the presi- 
dent of the college, and he agreed to excuse students 
from classes for one week if they would work at 
the camp as laborers. Approximately 130 college 
students took advantage of the jobs. Among these 
boys who donned overalls and rolled up their sleeves 
were a premedical student, an engineer, and a 
preacher. During the week, great progress was 
made .on the construction. 

In spite of Gremlins the project was delivered, not 
more than 30 days behind schedule. Scheduled 
completion by the contractors depended largely on 
the ability of the USES to produce the required 
workers, both skilled and unskilled. Its success 
in doing so in this emergency can be credited 
to its use of two sources of little-tapped labor 
supply—Negro women and college students.—NELL 
ATCHISON, Sr. Stenographer, USES, Greensboro, N. C. 
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RECLAIMING MANPOWER 
FROM RELIEF ROLLS 


WITH THE SHARP INCREASE in industrial activ- 
ity brought about by the rising volume of war con- 
tracts, Rhode Island manufacturers are hitting their 
fastest pace since 1929. Construction and expansion 
of army and navy bases and shipyards have resulted 
in the hiring of larger construction forces, and war 
contracts have placed the textile, machine tool, and 
a large part of the converted jewelry industry on a 
full-operating basis. The formerly available labor 
supply is now drained. 


When the labor market tightened in the spring of 
1942, our local offices were faced with the problem of 
recruiting workers not ordinarily in the labor market, 
i.e., women, older workers, the physically handi- 
capped, and a large group generally considered 
unemployable on the local relief rolls. Up to this 
time, relatively few of the public assistance benefici- 
aries were channeled to jobs through the local offices 
because the majority of them had never registered 
with the USES. The reason for their failure to do so 
no doubt dated back to the early days of CWA and 
WPA (1934-37), when job opportunities were scarce 
and employer specifications high. In our active file 
at the time were some 40,000 applicants who had 
registered for employment in the Providence area, as 
a result of the condition for relief eligibility were speci- 
fied that all persons seeking public assistance, as well 
as working members of their families, were to register 
with the USES. Such a profuse supply of labor 
sharpened competition so that, in most instances, 
relief registrants could not hope to vie with nonrelief 
applicants. Few were placed in private employment 
and, as a result, when they were transferred to WPA 
rolls in 1935-37, they gradually disappeared from 
local office active files. 

When emphasis was put on the necessity for making 
more effective use of the local labor supply, local 
relief recipients again were steered to the USES. 
In order to determine the best methods for utilizing 
them in war work, a conference was held in June 1942 
between representatives of the Rhode Island Division 
of Public Assistance and the USES. It was agreed 
that a Public Assistance social worker should be 
assigned temporarily to the Providence office of the 
USES with duties in part as follows: 

1. To receive each week from one of the five district offices 


of Providence a list of persons of employable age, and to see 
that they registered with the USES. 
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2. To interview each person referred, to evaluate the kind 
of work he wanted and could do, and also to match his 
qualifications with available job openings or training 
programs. 

3. To send the person interviewed to the placement divi- 
sion in the Providence office for subsequent referral to 
industry or to a training opportunity. 

4. To report daily to the district office the results of each 
applicant’s interview. 

At the same time, employers were lowering their 
specifications, and the success which the program 
met is indicated by Providence office placement 
records. A large number of the 906 handicapped 
placements made for the period July-December 1942 
was from the Public Assistance group. Employers 
in the area are continuing to hire men and women 
up to 70 years of age, many with physical and even 
slight mental handicaps. 


As a result of the cooperative arrangement between 
the two agencies, all Public Assistance cases are 
now being channeled through-the Providence local 
office for registration, counseling, and referral to 
industry. It is thus enabled to bring the com- 
munity closer to effective use of its manpower re- 
sources.—RAyMOND J. DoyLe, Research Supervisor, 
USES for Rhode Island. 


RECRUITING WAR WORKERS 


IN RURAL AREAS 


THE DIMINISHING SUPPLY of labor for war in- 
dustries in the larger cities of North Dakota has forced 
us to “ride the brush” for prospective workers. Re- 
cently, a war contractor’s representative agreed to an 
experimental routing to small towns in the State with 
two interviewing points a day scheduled. Two media 
of advertising were used, handbills and ‘“‘ads’’ in 
weekly newspapers in the towns visited. The hand- 
bills carried an announcement of the occupations re- 
quired, the base rates of pay, overtime schedules, place 
where the interview would be held, hours and date of 
interview, and information on schedules in other 
towns in the vicinity. Volunteer farm representa- 
tives in North Dakota lent their assistance in posting 
handbills around the towns and arranging for meeting 
places. 

A representative of the USES accompanied the 
representative on the itinerary to screen out farm 
hands and other workers in essential occupations. 
Most of the labor we recruited was composed of casual 
workers, persons forced out of business or about to be 
forced out of business because of circumstances be- 
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yond their control. In a few instances, farmers ap- 
plied and were accepted for a limited working period. 
These men were underemployed on their own farms 
and were seeking a cash wage until resuming extensive 
operations in the spring. 

The “clinching” recruitment factor was the com- 
pany’s offer to advance transportation expenses. It is 
doubtful whether half the number could have been 
hired without such an advance. 


It had been estimated that this routing should pro- 
duce an average of 20 hires per town, or 40 men a day. 
Tabulation of results on the 7-day schedule showed 
average hiring of 21 men per town visited. This 
trip indicated that further scheduling of the smaller 
communities would warrant only the one visit. The 
only barber, an undertaker, and a one-man police 
force applying indicated that under present condi- 
tions, all available labor could be hired in one trip. 

Following the initial trip, we decided that (1) no 
additional schedules would be arranged between 
points more than 50 miles apart; (2) Sunday sched- 
uling proved unprofitable; (3) handbills were indis- 
pensable for this type of recruiting; (4) applicants did 
not appear earlier than 10 a. m. despite an announced 
hour of 9 a. m.; and (5) evening interviews were 
productive but gave the representative little time for 
sleep and maintenance of records. 


From this and other recruitment schedules the USES 
for North Dakota has laid down certain requirements 
of companies coming into the State: (1) 10 days is 
demanded between the time the schedule is confirmed 
and the time it is to begin, to allow for distribution of 
circulars, arrangements for advertising, and selection 
of a place to interview; (2) companies are asked to 
provide printed handbills and funds for advertising in 
papers in each community where an interview is to 
be held; and (3) a representative of the USES accom- 
panies a company representative to screen out appli- 
cants and to see that the schedule is maintained as 
advertised. Companies are urged to provide trans- 
portation in order to get results. All advertising, 
scheduling, arrangements for medicals, and other 
services should be under the supervision of the USES, 
it is urged, so that no slip-ups occur because of long- 
distance handling. 


Comparatively little opposition was voiced by busi- 
ness people concerning our recruiting labor from their 
communities. Heavy out-of-State migration has made 
its effects felt in business in smaller communities in 
particular, but this hardship is fairly well accepted as 
an inescapable accompaniment of war. The USES 
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representative makes it his job on these trips to explain 
the desperate manpower situation to newspapermen 
and businessmen. 

Careful planning can make these “riding the brush” 
trips very profitable from the labor recruitment point 
of view.—USES jor North Dakota. 


CAREFUL REFERRALS 
CONVINCE WAR EMPLOYER 


BEFORE ACCEPTING a subcontract for manu- 
facturing war materials, the manager of a local war 
plant consulted the Yankton office about the local 
labor market. We told him that we could furnish 
him with all the workers he would require, providing 
he would hire people who had had only machine shop 
training. We could not supply experienced workers. 
We suggested, for example, that he write to a man ina 
small town who had worked as a machine operator in 
a large city some time ago. We had talked to this man 
about accepting work at some distant point, but he 
did not want to leave home. He had his own busi- 
ness. He said that if he were offered a lucrative wage 
or an interest in the profits, he might consider moving 
to Yankton, which is only a short distance from his 
home town. After a month of negotiations and con- 
siderable prodding by us, the subcontractor employed 
him as a machinist apprentice in May 1941. This 
worker is now the foreman of the night shift. 

Up to August 1941, this plant had employed only 
male inspectors. The manager consulted us several 
times about the rejections by the ordnance depart- 
ment. Our comeback was, ‘‘Get a woman inspector.” 
A few days after this conversation a school teacher 
called at the office to ask our opinion as to whether she 
should teach or try to obtain defense work. We told 


.her that we might be able to get her a position in a 


small factory here in Yankton. We discussed the 
duties she would have to perform, the approximate 
wage scale, the necessity of good eyesight, manual 
dexterity, etc. She said that she would like that type 
of work. We telephoned the potential employer and 
told him that we had an applicant we were confident 
would do a good job of inspection, and that we would 
like to have him come to the office to interview the 
applicant. When he arrived, he asked, ‘Where is the 
fellow?” We told him that the “fellow” was a 
woman. It took persuasion to get him to interview 
her. No job was promised. Then, two days later, he 
asked us for further information and agreed to give 
her a trial. She has been working for him since. 
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Through much patience, effort, and extreme care in 
our first referrals, we have shown that not only do we 
save the employer much time, but we have demon- 
strated to him that our knowledge of his business and 
the applicants referred to him is much more thorough 
than any other method of hiring he could adopt. 


Since that time all employees have been selected 
by our office. The firm expects to expand in the 
near future. Not only have we been consulted as to 
the availability of additional workers, but the com- 
pany has told us that it would follow our suggestions 
in the hiring of physically handicapped registrants. 


In a conversation about the expansion of the war 
plant, we stressed the fact that we have a number 
of physically handicapped persons in the Yankton 
area who want to help with the war effort, who are 
not subjected to the temptation of high wages paid 
in the highly industrial areas or to induction, but 
who could do just as good a job as those having no 
handicaps. 


The extremely careful preselection of one worker 
by the USES has brought forth the following results: 
All workers are preselected by our office, and we 
have the privilege of referring both able-bodied and 
handicapped registrants of either sex.—C. G. STEIN- 
BACH, Manager, USES, Yankton, S. Dak. 








(Continued from p. 20) 


work experiences, need for rehabilitation and voca- 
tional training, etc. 

One such inventory made by the USES for Ohio on 
January 16 revealed that one out of every 12 of the 





89,177 applicants registered for employment on that 
day was physically handicapped. For 251 of the 
7,317 handicapped applicants, prospects for employ- 
ment within the next 60 days were excellent; prospects 
were good for about one-fifth, and fair for more than 
one-half. Less than one-fourth were considered vir- 
tually unemployable. 

Newspapers and radio stories and ads have been 
found to be effective recruitment techniques. Of the 
150 persons who answered the Washington, D. C., 
ad mentioned above, 100 were prepared for and 
returned to suitable employment. Only 12 persons who 
answered this ad were already known to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service. Other employers advertising for 
handicapped workers have reported that a significant 
number of workers with physical defects have answered 
their ads. In addition to classified ads, case histories 
should be fed continuously to local newspapers and 
radio broadcasting companies so that unemployed 
handicapped workers may be encouraged to register 
for employment. 

The shift in the attitude of employers in labor 
shortage areas forecasts what will undoubtedly occur 
in areas of anticipated labor shortages. Here, local 
offices should begin now to play up this story to em- 
ployers who are still hoping that a shortage will not 
occur, or that it might be altered by in-migration. 
Horizons limited by only those physically handicapped 
workers in the active file should be broadened to in- 
clude “‘stay-at-homes” who may not appear to be 
employable at first sight. The term “unemployable”’ 
should be applied cautiously, since the increasing 
lowering of physical specifications and the fine record 
of rehabilitation agencies have proved that fewer and 
fewer persons deserve this title. 








PASS IT ON 


IT HAS COME to our attention that copies of the Manpower Review are not always available 
to all WMC field personnel. Since the number of copies is restricted by budgetary limitations, 
few personal copies are distributed. For the main part the Review is distributed on the basis of 
1 copy to every 4 staff members. Regional, State, area, and local office heads should give 
special attention to circulation of the Review to their staffs. When one member of the staff has 
finished reading the Review, he should promptly pass it on to a fellow worker. Some offices have 
found it advisable to attach a circulation route slip to each copy, with an occasional follow-up 
to make sure that staff members do not hold it for too long a time. 
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What’s on your mind? THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all employees—local, State, area, and regional— 
of the War Manpower Commission. Answers will be prepared by WMC specialists. All communications should be signed with the name and title of 


the author; such information will be withheld from publication upon request. 


Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Re I suggest that all local offices be directed to pro- 

rate placements on the basis of the extent to which 
an employer ts engaged in war production. For instance, 
those employers handling 100 percent war work would get a 
priority over those whose facilities are engaged only 85 
percent in war production, those with 85 percent to have a 
priority over those with 60 percent, etc. This would elim- 
tnate referrals to plants of 30 percent war work when some 
with 60 percent needed workers —JamES B. Lyncn, 
Interviewer, USES, Bristol, Tenn. 


This suggestion is unfeasible because placement 
priority depends on (1) whether or not an employer 
has sufficient manpower to meet his production re- 
quirements, (2) whether or not the plant is meeting 
the schedule set by the armed forces, and (3) whether 
or not the employer is utilizing his work force to its 
maximum capacity. For instance, a 100 percent 
war-work employer who has sufficient workers and is 
working on schedule does not need workers so acutely 
as an 80 percent war-work employer who is behind 
schedule because of labor shortages. 


2. The use of high school students for after-school work 

1s rapidly increasing. However, there has been 
some question raised by school authorities as to the effect of 
their employment upon the students’ health and progress. 
Should more widespread employment of these young people 
he encouraged? 


It is essential that young people have the fullest 
possible opportunity consistent with the war effort to 
complete their education. Students should not there- 
tore be encouraged to take employment if adults are 
ivailable. Where resort to their services is unavoid- 
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able, however, their employment should be limited to 
part-time work, especially for those 14 to 16 years of 
age. Care moreover should be taken that employ- 
ment is of a nature that will contribute to the student’s 
maximum utilization and development of his apti- 
tudes and abilities, and that will not interfere with 
WMC 
policy with regard to the employment of youth is out- 
lined in USES Operations Bulletin No. B-69. 


his physical development or school progress. 


3. Why doesn’t Selective Service make the preliminary 
examination the final one or do away with the 
preliminary? 


It must be remembered that there is a limited supply 
of qualified doctors, and the services of each one must 
be used to the best advantage for the benefit of the 
armed forces and the civilian population. Selective 
Service does not make a complete examination because 
there are not enough doctors available in all local 
board areas to give an examination which would 
satisfy the requirements of the armed forces which are 
the final authority and must make the final decision 
as to each man. It does not do away with the present 
preliminary examination because the civilian doctors 
who conduct it, while performing regular services 
for the public, can weed out the obviously unfit 
and thus relieve to a considerable extent the already 
heavy burden imposed on the doctors at the induction 
stations. If Selective Service were to give a complete 
examination substantially in advance of the induction 
of registrants, the physical condition of those regis- 
trants in many instances might change so substantially 
before they were forwarded to the armed forces that 
another examination would be required. 








WHEN WRITING FOR THE MANPOWER REVIEW 


1. Keep the introduction and conclusion short. Don’t spend time and effort specu- 
lating, or pointing out obvious well-known national problems and background facts. Go 
directly to the point—the specific experience which tells your readers how your local office 
met and solved a problem and the tools it used. 

2. Local offices are interested in how you solved a problem. The fact that you may 
have placed 60 physically handicapped workers is interesting but not vitalh What WMC 
personnel want to know is, How did you do it? What tools, arguments, and methods of 
persuasion did you use? 

3. Strive for simplicity of expression. Remember that literary excellence is not the 
yardstick by which the editorial office measures acceptability of your story. Our standard 
of measurement is the merit of the story’s content— its potential helpfulness for other local 
offices. Give us the plain facts, minus trimmings. 

4. Double-space all manuscripts, send them in duplicate; include your name, title, and 
the city and State in which your office is located. 

5. Clear edited versions of your manuscript promptly. Make any constructive sug- 
gestions you wish; point out discrepancies frankly. Don’t resent editorial redaction. 

6. Since the Review works on an advance schedule of 2 months, your story will not 
appear immediately. For instance, copy received in June cannot appear before August. 
Further, stories are frequently held over for a later, more suitable issue. . 

7. Don’t mix several stories together in one article. It is better to send us a series of 
‘shorts’ on different subjects. 

8. From time to time jot down items with the Review in mind and cultivate the habit 
of ‘dropping us a line.’” Remember that compact little items can tell a big story, too. 
Our space is precious and we must make it go a long way. 

9. Remember that the Manpower Review is your official organ; you can, by helping 
other local offices solve their problems, make it a tool for victory. We all profit by the experi- 
ence of others. Local offices through their own official organ profit by the experience of all 
other local offices in meeting and curbing parallel or related problems of day-by-day operations. 
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